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EDITORIAL 


“OR EQUAL”—THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK—THE GOVERNMENT AND THE A. I. A.— 
A MANUFACTURERS’ EXHIBIT ROOM—THE BILTMORE. 


HERE is perhaps no point in the writing of specifica- 
tions about which there has been so much controversy 
as in the specification of goods by name and with the addi- 
tion of the words “or equal.’’ Of course, nine architects out 
of ten, and very probably the tenth also, would like to 
specify by name and brand the articles that they have found 
by experience and practice to ‘be the best of their several 
kinds, and let it go at that. When a manufacturer spends 
years in perfecting a process, or in achieving a reputation for 
always keeping his goods up to a certain standard, the archi- 
tect naturally desires to use those goods and no other, and 
the manufacturer in turn who has really lifted his goods 
to a plane superior to all others, keenly resents the inclusion 
of the words “or equal,’’ when he knows that this opens the 
door to the substitution of similar but inferior goods. 
Goods which are specified by name naturally fall into 
two different classes; those which are patented, or dissimilar 
in type from any others, and those which are so specified 
because of their superiority or assumed superiority to other 
makes of the same sort of materials. In the first class of 
goods the inclusion of the words “or equal” is to say the 
least confusing to the contractor in making his estimates, 
since while there may be other articles which perform the 
same function as completely as those specified, there may be 
none which operate in the same way; the question of just 


what “equal” means is not determined except under the 
clause of the general contract which gives the architect 
authority to settle such a question. For example, there is 
a certain brand of shutter operator which operates from the 
interior, and is, if not the only one on the market, at least 
the only one which is well known. If the architect specifies 
this brand by name and adds “‘or equal” he may to an 
unscrupulous contractor open the door to the substitution of 
some other device which certainly permits the shutter to 
move on hinges and to be fastened shut with security, but 
the architect has by no means attained the result which he 
desires, and has paved the way for a fight between himself 
and the contractor, which would have been avoided had he 
omitted the words “or equal.” This case may seem far 
fetched, but is not beyond the bounds of possibility since it 
was an actual case which has been called to the attention 
of the writer. To take the other variety of materials as 
specified by a trade name, that, in which superiority lies, 
not in any different use of the material, but either in better 
methods of manufacture or better artistic appearance, the 
difficulties opened up by the use of the words “or equal” 
are endless. The number of manufacturers who allege 
superiority for their product in any one field includes prac- 
tically all the manufacturers in that field, and when the 
architect has a particular preference which is based on expe- 
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rience of the desirability of some feature of the material, he 
is very likely to find other brands substituted which have not 
the particular point of superiority, although they may per- 
haps have others, and also, especially in small work, where 
the expense of tests is impossible, the architect’s only security 
against the substitution of inferior material is to specify a 
brand or brands which he knows to be of proven excellence. 


In this connection the question of tin comes to mind, 
the selling agent of practically every manufacturer who comes 
into the architect’s offices asserts that the plate used in the 
manufacture of his tin is charcoal iron, and it is the only 
plate on the market which is charcoal iron; that all the others 
are mild steel of some sort or another. The architect knows 
in fact the certain brand which he has used has proven dur- 
able and satisfactory without being sure of its composition, 
and therefore specifies it ‘or equal,” he finds some other 
brand used which the tinsmith assures him has an equal 
weight of coating over a sheet of the same material, and the 
architect finds himself in the position of not knowing what 
to do since he may never have used the material offered in 
substitution, and does not want to make the client a trial 
horse on which to experiment with some material new to him. 


Besides the points of durability or other structural 
qualities which he wishes to get by the use of a trade name, 
there is another one to consider, and that is the adaptability 
in color or texture of the material specified to the particular 
job he has in his mind. In this connection brick comes to 
mind as being perhaps the material in which more brands are 
being widely advertised and in which more substitution is 
being attempted than in any other material in common use. 
A certain brick manufacturer found, we understand acci- 
dentally, some years ago, that a very beautiful surface could 
be produced in a certain manner. After experiments he 
finally was able to put brick surfaced in this fashion on the 
market in a commercial way. His success raised up a host 
of imitators whose product resembled his sufficiently closely 
to permit them to come under the general term “or equal,” 
but which differed from his product slightly in both color 
and texture. Every one of these imitators had a brick which 
had some good qualities, sufficient, in many cases, to make 
them preferred to the original brick, and when the architect 
specified either the original rough textured brick or any of 
its imitations, he probably had in mind, not the durability or 
the weather proof qualities of the brand specified, but its 
color and texture, so that in one interpretation of the words 
“or equal” there are a hundred possibilities, and from another 
there are none. The endless perplexities which arise in this 
situation are perfectly apparent, and it would seem to the 
writer that in a case like this the use of the words “or equal” 


should be omitted. 


We have taken up thus far the objections to the use of 
these words, but there are other and very powerful reasons 
why it should be included. In the first place the specifica- 
tio of a distinct brand of trade-marked material is pro- 
hibited by many municipalities and states for public work, 
because it offers such an easy opportunity to pay some one 
for its specifications, and while it is to be hoped that none of 
the architects are thus approachable, with several recent 
investigations in mind, it is to be feared that there are some 
who are not like Caesar’s wife, and the failures of certain 
members of the profession to live up to the standards of the 
great majority have tended to make this majority careful 
to keep their skirts clear of any suspicion of favoritism. 
There are also no doubt manufacturers who are willing 


enough to put their goods in at a very low price in compe- 
tition, but at an advanced price when there is no competi- 
tion. The writer believes that this practice is dying out 
among the manufacturers, but cannot yet regard it as com- 
pletely dead, and one can perceive very readily that the 
manufacturer who can only make bread and butter in com- 
petition with a cheaper and inferior article, would naturally 
add some dessert to it in non-competitive contracts, feeling 
perhaps that he is not charging more than a standard price 
on non-competitive work, but has been cutting his price on 
competitive. The architect therefore who has his clients’ 
financial interest constantly in mind adds the words “or 
equal” with the idea that this will prevent prices from being 
raised unduly on his particular job, and there is little doubt 
that it is efficacious with some manufacturers. 


Another very good reason why brands should not invar- 
iably be specified by name is the fact that in certain districts 
some brands are much more easily obtainable than others; 
perhaps because the local dealer has an agency for some spe- 
cific brand, and the difference between the desired and the 
convenient one may not be felt by the architect to be of any 
importance; thus we can imagine an architect specifying 
“Melachrino” cement when the local dealer only has 
“Rameses,” which may or may not be quite as good, but it 
is certainly plenty good enough, and is very much cheaper 
on this particular job, although in some other locality only 
ten miles away he may have specified ““Rameses” cement and 
found the local dealer carries only “Pall Mall.” In com- 
paratively unimportant parts of work therefore a certain 
latitude of substitution is very probably correct, since the 
architect must always keep in mind the financial interests 
of the owner as well as the quality. This is an extremely 
difficult line to draw, and one which would require con- 
sideration in each individual case, for the cement which may 
be amply strong for stone foundation work under a frame 
dwelling may not do at al for a reinforced concrete ware- 
house. Another point where the specification of a brand 
with the addition of the words “or equal” is extremely useful 
to the architect, is where he desires to indicate a certain type 
as briefly as possible without really having much preference 
for any of several materials, and to specify a particular brand 
under those circumstances without the others is foolish, 
although to specify the attributes of a particular brand would 
be a tedious and perhaps confusing process. Using cement 
again as an illustration when we say ‘‘Rameses,” “or equal” 
the contractor understands at once that we wish a high grade 
of Portland cement of the ordinary type, whereas if we 
specify a brand of cement “which when mixed with sand in 
the proportion of one part cement to two parts of sand and 
permitted to set seven days under water will have a tensile 
strength of 245 pounds and a compressive strength of 700 
pounds,” etc., etc., the average contractor and even the 
average architect gets lost in a sea of words and goes to 
a test laboratory at some expense and there finds that the 
“Rameses” which he has in his storehouse all the time or any 
other of the half dozen well known brands is what is meant. 


We find ourselves, therefore, in a position of being 
unable to advise definitely and in all cases, that materials 
should be specified by trade names without the addition 
of the words “or equal,” but we do feel that there are many 
cases where goods should be thus specified, especially when 
the architect is safeguarded by a general knowledge of the 
cost of the product or by satisfying himself in advance that 
the material will not cost an exorbitant amount at the par- 
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ticular job for which it is intended, and we believe that 
where it is possible for the manufacturers to give to the 
architects the fullest information as to their prices the speci- 
fication of materials by trade names will be vastly increased: 
Manufacturers who decline to be frank about costs naturally 
make themselves subjects of doubt in the offices of the archi- 
tects where their goods are specified, although the reasons 
for not quoting these prices may be very good indeed. For 
example, when an architect takes his client to the show rooms 
of a manufacturer of plumbing supplies, he is received with 
extreme courtesy, shown all the different patterns and fur- 
nished with their comparative prices, but he is informed that 
these prices are subject to “discount,”’ the amount of discount 
he is never allowed to learn. He goes to another plumbing 
house, looks over another lot of fixtures which he likes 
equally well, and finds that the list prices are higher, but 
is told by the salesman that the discounts are also greater 
than those of his competitor whose goods he has just seen. 
He is inevitably impressed with a certain distrust of these 
big manufacturing concerns who work in the dark and pre- 
fers to make up a list of types chosen from the show rooms 
of one or the other, with the words “or equal’ added to 
protect him against the reduction of his elusive discount. 
Certain manufacturers have been quick to recognize their 
friends in the architectural profession and always treated 
them with the fullest confidence, receiving in return a great 
amount of confidence from the architects and to the specifi- 
cation of goods of these manufacturers without the words 
“or equal” there can be no exception taken, but to the manu- 
facturer whose prices are always subject to discount, and 
discount which is sometimes found to have been reduced 
between the specification and the purchase of the goods, the 
favor of specification by brand cannot be expected. 

It has occurred to the writer that a series of tests which 
would show the exact value of various materials of the same 
kinds conducted by some responsible and disinterested party 
would result in the increase of specification by brand of those 
proven to be of the highest quality, but one could not expect 
the manufacturers of lower grade and lower priced articles 
to compete with the higher grade manufacturers in such a 
test, and we fear that this will be an unrealized dream. If 
I am not mistaken, such a test was conducted some years ago 
of the different brands of white lead, and the results of this 
test were made known to the offices of the various architects 
by the agents of the manufacturers whose goods showed 
up the best in those tests. This resulted in the specification 
by brand of two or three of the white leads to the exclusion 
of almost all the others, a condition of affairs doubtless satis- 
factory to the two or three, but which would hardly induce 
manufacturers in other lines to clamor for similar tests 
since the item of price is not as a rule the dominating factor 
in selecting materials for specification in an architect’s office. 


HE exhibition of the Architectural League of New 
York, February eighth to twenty-eighth, is not only 

the largest exhibition held in the United States, but has also 
the largest attendance of any art exhibit given in New York, 
and is besides the only exhibition in which special attention 
is given to the work of the painters and sculptors who col- 
laborate with the architects to make our buildings beautiful. 
The exhibition this year is, however, notable rather for its 
architectural exhibits than for its sculptural works or mural 
decorations; the exhibits in sculpture, both in size and 
interest, are much less than in several previous years, prob- 


ably because of the fact that so many men are engaged 
almost entirely in the work at San Francisco, which is here 
exhibited only in photograph, and the same thing to a less 
extent is true of the painting. 


The feature of the exhibition which is the most 
important as an educational exhibit and of the most 
interest both to architects and to the public, is the assemblage 
of a number of photographs of various executed American 
buildings, comprising examples of buildings erected for all 
the different activities necessary, in a uniform style. The 
style which the exhibition committee has chosen is the 
modern variant of Colonial, which is so well adapted to use, 
at least in the East. The buildings are mainly of red 
brick with white trim. There is a certain unevenness of 
merit about them because the committee found numbers of 
good examples of some classes of buildings, as for example, 
libraries, which were suitable to show, but in other classes 
found little or nothing which would serve. The photo- 
graphs have been enlarged in the same color and framed in 
a similar manner so that the exhibit is a coherent whole. 
The most interesting of these buildings are perhaps the 
Town Hall (the one exhibited is by Edgar Josselyn at New 
Canaan); the library building at Great Barrington 
(Blanchard & Barnes, architects) ; the churches, of which 
there were three shown, the Unitarian Church at Andover 
(McKim, Mead & White, architects), Christian Science 
Church at Youngstown (Janssen & Abbott, architects), and 
Church at Summit (Joy Wheeler Dow, architect). These 
buildings, of course, presented the best opportunities to the 
designers, but the whole exhibit is of very interesting char- 
acter, and of extremely good design, and shows that there 
is no structure, no matter for what purpose, which cannot 
be well done in the style. Such buildings, as for example, 
the garage (Howard Peck, architect), the store buildings 
(Green & Wicks, architects, and Brazer & Robb, archi- 
tects), are not types which readily adapt themselves to 
grandiloquent purposes, but the charming character and 
unobtrusive taste of these buildings makes them quite 
as delightful as the more expensive ones. Only a 
few residences were selected, but these are very pleasantly 
designed, and perhaps the best of them are the smallest (the 
Jamaica houses, Electus D. Litchfield, architect). The 
committee thought, in arranging this display, that archi- 
tects and owners too often find it necessary to assert 
their individuality by making things radically different from 
those around them, whereas there is ample opportunity for 
originality without too great departure from the appropriate. 


In the portion of the exhibition devoted to mural decora- 
tion the largest and most impressive objects are the paintings 
by Messrs. Blashfield and Barry Faulkner, which maintain 
the high standard of their previous work. Cushing has 
three extremely interesting canvases, and Arthur Crisp’s 
work, though represented only by small exhibits, has its never 
failing charm. 


In the development of sculpture Mr. Bitter has three 
interesting figure pieces, one an excellent high relief, one a 
free standing figure against a background, and one a pierced 
square containing a kneeling figure. Mr. Aitken is repre- 
sented by a magnificent bronze door to a tomb, composed 
in a manner entirely different from the usual conception of 
a door. Mr. French is well represented by a winged figure, 
as is Mr. Jaegers by his Von Steuben monument for Wash- 
ington. Miss Janet Scudder has one of her characteristic 
fountain figures, and Mr. Weinman and Mr. Manship have 
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both contributed interesting pairs of figures which are used 
to frame in doors. 


The American Encaustic Tiling Company, Ltd., exhibits 
a beautiful Faience Panel entitled ““The Pageant of the Sun 
God.” The glazes are a compromise in texture between the 
excessive shine of the old vitreous glaze and the opacity of 
the matt glaze. The surface resembles that of a champleve 
enamel, possessing a kind of lapidary polish which makes 
them particularly harmonious when used in construction 
work. 


A feature of the display which is rather unusual, but 
of great interest is an extremely good Tapestry Mosaic Panel 
exhibited by Fiske & Co., Inc. It is perhaps one of the most 
commendable features of the League that it dares to offer 
intelligent and artistic manufacturers such an opportunity to 
display their products. 


What the exhibition lacks of its usual interest in paint- 
ing and sculpture is more than compensated for by the tre- 
mendous quantity of architecture, not only of importance, 
but of splendid intrinsic merit. THere is no place where 
the steady and impressive growth in taste and ability among 
our architects is better illustrated than in this annual exhi- 
bition. Among the most important works shown are, first, 
the Missouri State Capitol (Tracy & Swartwout, archi- 
tects), which is given the focal point in the Vanderbilt Gal- 
lery, this being the first time in several years that a piece 
of architecture has been so placed. Mr. Bosworth’s excellent 
scheme for the Massachusetts Institute. of “Technology, 
Messrs. Ludlow & Peabody’s Stevens Institute, and some 
of the work for John Hopkins and Carnegie ‘Technical 
Schools are also shown. Photographs of the Oakland City 
Hall, and the Soldiers’ Memorial at Pittsburg, as well as 
the Oakland Auditorium by Palmer, Hornbostel & Jones 
are exhibited, and the Guaranty Trust Company by York 
& Sawyer is placed in a position worthy of its merit. The 
former firm of Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson is well repre- 
sented by the Graduate College at Princeton, St. Thomas’s 
Church, the Chapel of the Intercession, the Rice Institute, 
the Auditorium at Williams College, a magnificent drawing 
of the San Diego (Panama, California) fair, and by some- 
what disappointing drawings for the New York Cathedral; 
Donn Barber’s Hartford State Library, and Supreme Court 
Building are adequately shown, and Green & Wicks’ excel- 
lent Toledo Art Museum is also fully covered by a series 
of interesting photographs. Of the country houses there is, 
as usual, a large and interesting display of excellent work, 
perhaps the best of these being “Killenworth,” designed by 
Trowbridge & Ackerman, which is not only beautiful in 
itself, but is exceedingly well photographed, framed and 
displayed. Other interesting exhibits are the office of Mellor 
& Meigs, a country house by John Russell Pope, and the 
White and Hitt houses in Washington by the same architect, 
and small houses by Parker Morse Hooper, Hays & Hoadley, 
Armstrong & De Gelleke, Harry Starr, and Mann & Mac- 
Neille. 


The hanging committee this year has been enabled to 
keep exhibits somewhat lower than in previous years by the 
introduction of alcoves. More than the usual care seems 
to have been taken to keep large scale drawings and photo- 
graphs on top and the smaller photographs and drawings 
near the eye line. The exhibition looks very well as a whole, 
and is of greater interest, especially from the architectural 
side, than any previous exhibition in this country. 


HE Ball of the Fine Arts will be given at the Hotel 

Astor, New York City, on Friday, February 20th, 

by the Society of Beaux Art Architects who have enlisted 
the aid of most of the people prominent in artistic circles. 


AS the last convention of the American Institute of 
Architects the subject of Government Architecture 
was taken up. The Board of Directors reported: 

“At present all plans for buildings under the Treasury 
Department, unless otherwise specifically directed by Con- 
gress, must be prepared in the office of the Supervising Archi- 
tect, while in other departments they are not so restricted. 
(The repeal of the Tarsney Act has brought about a condi- 
tion with respect to government architecture which remains 
the subject of anxious consideration by the Board.) Although 
the office of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury con- 
tains more than 250 employees, it is several years behind in 
its work, and this condition will continue and become aggra- 
vated with each successive session of Congress. 


The Board believes that conditions are now favorable 
for concerted action. It now seems time to advocate the 
establishment of a Department of the Fine Arts which shall 
have complete control of government architecture and the 
allied arts. With a Bureau on the lines of the office of the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury, representing the 
government as an enlightened client, and controlling the 
planning, construction and cost of all work, the Government 
would be in a position to take full advantage of the best 
architectural and other artistic service in the country and 
place its public work on the highest plane.” 


The following resolution was then passed: 


“That it is the sense of this Convention that some 
orderly system should be adopted by the United States Govy- 
ernment in the designing of its buildings, monuments, etc., 
and in the purchase, selection, and acceptance of sculpture, 
paintings, and other works of art, whereby the services of 
those architects, sculptors, and painters best qualified for 
such work may be made available; that the Board of Direc- 
tors be requested to have prepared proposals for legislation 
along the broadest practical lines, to give effect to this reso- 
lution, the same to be submitted, if possible, to the next Con- 
vention of the Institute; and that, in the meantime, the 
Board be requested, if it deem such a course wise, to prepare 
proposals for legislation for submission to Congress, whereby 
the congestion in the Treasury Department may be relieved 
by the employment, through selection by competition, of 
architects in private practice, for the work in that depart- 
ment.” 


HE vast improvement in the methods of showing goods 
during the past few years is nowhere more manifest 

than in the new exhibit room of Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
La Farge & Morris, Architects (pages 38 and 39). We have 
been accustomed to decorators and furniture makers dis- 
playing their goods in proper surroundings, but that the old 
fashioned hardware shops should evolve into such a room as 
this, is a most interesting comment on the artistic improve- 
ment of the times. The new show rooms of Yale & Towne 
include this exhibition room and a series of small rooms, 
which have been designed by the architects each in accordance 
with a different “period” and in each of these smaller rooms, 
which are intended for reception of architects and their 
clients, are placed samples of the hardware appropriate to 
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that period. These smaller rooms, all of them extremely well 
designed, resemble sitting rooms in the periods of Louis XVI, 


Colonial and Jacobean respectively. The exhibition room 
itself has been designed in a modification of the Italian work, 
the pilasters framing the show cases executed in vertical 
French walnut with some of the most beautiful carving that 
the writer has ever seen. All the hardware is shown verti- 
cally within these cases on leaves so arranged that each 
leaf folds out showing another leaf (also movable) behind 
that. Thus a great quantity of hardware can be instantly 
seen without pulling in and out unnecessary drawers, and 
without leaving it open to become handled and tarnished. 
The ceiling of the room is coffered with plaster and 
colored tinting, but it is the wood work which gives the 
room its real beauty. The Italianate pilaster has never 
been more beautifully decorated, the design is charming, but 
the carving is even superior to the design; the relief is remark- 
ably low, more than one would think to be the case from 
the photographs, and the surface is so exquisite that it is 
a pleasure to touch it. The panels over the cases are similar, 
but not alike; in each of them mythological animals have 
been introduced, flanking a central feature, which is in some 
cases an urn, and in some a shield, and in some a palmette. 
The occasional black grain of the wood has been utilized 
by the carver in the cleverest possible way to form shadows 
and accents, and while the writer feels that Yale & 
Towne are to be congratulated on such an_ intelligent 
show room, and the architect is to be congratulated on such 
a beautiful show room, the wood carver who executed these 
panels has achieved a triumph which actually must be seen 
to be realized. 


F the making of new hotels there seems to be no end 
and each hotel endeavors to out-do the preceding one 
in the luxury of its appointments, and the prices on its 
menu; we are also glad to note that good taste seems to be 
considered of late almost as important as expense. Certainly 
there has been no expense spared’ in the construction of the 
Biltmore, Warren & Wetmore, architects (Plates X XIV- 
XXIX), but there has also been most excellent taste dis- 
played in many of its appointments. Some of the rooms are 
very handsome, and the bed rooms and private suites are 
quite as attractive as the most tasteful of us expect to find 
in the houses of our friends. The particular thing, however, 
which is interesting in the Biltmore, is not the way in which 
luxurious fittings have been used, but that it is a combined 
hotel and terminal, similar in conception perhaps to the 
Charing Cross and Victoria Hotels in London, but carried 
out in a vastly different manner. The terminal hotel. idea 
is new in New York, and for very good reasons: the Eng- 
lish terminal hotels are backed up against train sheds full 
of smoking locomotives, so that dirt and soot are always 
present. In this hotel the train platforms are underground 
and the trains are operated by electricity, so that there is 
no noise, and no dirt, and because of the cleverness of the 
plan, no confusion. The building itself has the merit of 
substantial detail and construction in line with the usual 
work of Geo. A. Fuller Company. 


Only a part of the space on the Grill Room floor 
ordinarily occupied by the service part of the hotel has in 
this case been used for elevators, halls, Grill Room, and Bar 
Room, the balance of the building being occupied by the 
station activities, and the driveway to permit the entrance 
of carriages and automobiles to the station cuts directly 


across this plan. One can imagine the difficulties of arrang- 
ing the floor levels to provide for the manifold functions 
now-a-days required in a hotel in a space thus congested, and 
in which so many conditions are arbitrarily fixed. 


‘The architect found it necessary to use portions of two 
floors for the rooms which would ordinarily be placed on 
one. ‘The enormous space required for modern kitchens 
was not possible in the basement, and it was therefore put 
on the second floor, that is, counting the Grill Room floor 
as a basement. A separate kitchen was installed for the 
Grill Room and Cafe of a size sufficient to meet the needs 
for this part of the building. “The Ball Room and its cor- 
ridors, lobbies, etc., now so important a part of every large 
New York hotel, was placed in the top story, a thing only 
made possible by ample and rapid elevator service. The 
cleverness of the arrangement of the lower portion of the 
hotel is not apparent from the plans, nor from a visit to 
the building itself; one must have both of them to fully 
comprehend it; in the hotel the change from level to level 
is so easy and so gradual that one fails to realize that all the 
rooms are not at the same, or practically the same, elevation, 
but from the plan one would think that the building was 
composed almost entirely of flights of stairs leading around 
in a most confusing manner; therefore when one examines 
the plans and becomes thoroughly familiar with the great 
number of changes in level, and afterward visits the hotel 
and finds how simply it all works out, admiration is com- 
pelled by the cleverness with which these difficulties are 
overcome. 


The one thing that the hotel does not possess is coziness, 
and there is perhaps no particular reason why a hotel should 
be cozy. It certainly is not a characteristic of the many 
hotels designed by Warren & Wetmore, the Vanderbilt 
perhaps being the exception to this rule. It may well be 
questioned as to whether the public that uses big hotels 
desires any feeling of intimacy or privacy about them, life 
in public has never been carried to a greater extreme than 
in America to-day, where we eat in public, dance in public, 
and even bathe in public at the big Turkish baths. Still 
there remains a certain number of people who are always 
looking for a sort of place where they can sit down without 
feeling a draught on their backs, and concessions to these 
people might be made without detriment to the feeling of 
spaciousness, which is apparently the thing most sought for. 
Most of the rooms are very agreeable, notably the main 
restaurant, with a flat ceiling in gold in low relief and ivory 
tinted plaster, the pilasters are of Norwegian marble, while 
the wall is of marble of quieter color; the room is very 
handsome and very interesting. “The men’s Cafe and the 
Grill Room are rooms with high panelling in the English 
style, and the Grill Room with its plaster ceiling spotted 
with low relief in characteristically English fashion, is per- 
haps the pleasantest room in the building. The Ball Room 
is well enough suited to its purpose, although it is rather 
magnificent than elegant. The vestibule lobby and palm 
room have ceilings of elliptical vaults intersected by elliptical 
arches, while the details of the carving, especially that of the 
frieze in the palm room are most excellent; the rooms them- 
selves are without features of special interest. “The roof 
garden, on the other hand, is far and away the best of its kind 
we have seen in New York, delightfully scaled and beauti- 
fully planted. “The exterior is in reality far better than 
indicated by the photographs, which themselves show a build- 
ing of pleasing character. 
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CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION, TRINITY PARISH, NEW YORK 


BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE, CRAM, GOODHUE & FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS 
PLATES XIV—XXIII 


AST month ArcHITECTURE presented the first ade- 
quate photographs of the new St. Thomas’s, a church 
that rises proud and stately in the finest section of the finest 
street in the world. It is a section of palatial clubs, sump- 
tuous hotels and handsome office buildings, yet the church 
not only holds its own, but it commands more interest than 
any building on Fifth Avenue. In spite of the missing 
statues and carvings it is a finished work, almost flauntingly 
sure of itself, asking nothing of the beholder but admiration 
—and admiration it certainly compels. 

This month we show the Chapel of the Intercession 
which appeals to quite a different mood. Ideally located 
in a corner of Trinity Cemetery, surrounded by trees and 
the quiet dead, it seems to belong to a world other than 
that of Fifth Avenue,—to be “far from the madding crowds 
ignoble strike,” where St. Thomas $ seems so much at home. 
It, too, is a large church, lofty and beautiful; but one that 
appeals where St. Thomas’s dominates,—one that you can 
love, not merely admire; one that has a spirituality far 
beyond that which the other possesses. 

Built around three sides of a square cloister, which in 
summer will be a riot of gay flowers, it forms a most pic- 
turesque group. The “unities” have been carefully pre- 
served, and though the arrangements for elaborate parish 
work are very complete, the vicarage, parish house and 
sacristy wing have all been kept subordinate to the church 
itself, whose towering mass overshadows the rest of the 
group. To the east is the vicarage in the planning 
of which special pains were taken to insure the privacy of 
the vicar’s family life. The entrance hall and the reception 
room where he receives his parishioners and others is entirely 
shut off from the rest of the house. Not only this but 
upstairs leading from his study is a large office for himself 
and another for his assistants where the great volume of 
parish business is carried on. This public office is reached 
for the vicar by a door concealed in one of his study book- 
cases and for the public by a separate stairway from the 
cloister. A door from the living room leads to a quiet east 
terrace, while the roof of the cloister forms a “hanging 
garden.” An interesting touch in this house is the Sargent 
hardware, especially the rim locks, which though made a 
stock pattern from the architect’s design are full of character 
and beauty. The Howard Hager Co. were the builders. 

The parish house contains a great play room, or gym- 
nasium, with showers and lockers, offices for curates and 
parish workers, billiard room, a large reading and entertain- 
ment room and a cooking school with separate entrance, the 
necessary pantries, etc., from which dinner can be served for 
500 people. Upstairs is a Sunday School hall, which, with 
its gallery is capable of seating nearly eight hundred people. 
It is arranged with dressing rooms on either side of the plat- 
form and there is a portable stage which can be built out, 
making it quite perfect for “miracle” and “mystery” plays. 
Opening off the hall are alcoves which can be separated 
from each other forming eight distinct class rooms. 

In order to keep the parish house reasonably low, the 
choir sacristies, guild rooms, and curate’s apartments were 
placed in a separate wing next the tower. The choir sacristy 
is completely equipped for work, and is itself a beautiful room 
with fine plaster work by Beitz. Two of the register grills are 


of pierced plaster lettering—the legend of one reading, “God 
rest ye merrie gentlemen, let nothing you dismay,” and the 
other, “Now to the Lord sing praises, all you within this 
place.” In the base of the tower itself is the clergy sacristy. 
Above this, still in the tower, is the great organ chamber. 
The tower itself, its “vise’’ capped by a copper fleche, adds 
just the right accent to the whole mass, pulling it together 
and giving it unity. < 

The composition of the front is simple and dignified, a 
single great porch with double doors and above a great west 
window. ‘The silhouette is very satisfactory except for the 
cross, for the gable is softened down by breaks and buttresses 
till the spread of the side porches gives a generous firm base. 
The cross, however, instead of allowing a soft quiet termina- 
tion at the top reverses all the lines, giving a spiky effect 
which is anything but desirable. We understand this cross 
was added under protest. 

In the tympanum of the entrance porch is a splendid 
seated figure of Christ, his hand raised in benediction. 
Beneath his feet is coiled a dragon. The model for this 
figure, as well as for practically all of the more important 
figure work was made by Lawrie who catches more nearly 
the Gothic spirit than any other sculptor in America. On 
the soffit of the porch is a richly carved vine, bearing shields 
with the emblems of the seven sacraments. 

On the outside of the porch are carved bosses, symbols 
of instances in the life of Christ, while above are shields 
with the symbols of the four evangelists and the arms of 
the Chapel of the Intercession. The porch is flanked by two 
great niches as yet unoccupied. The doors are held by heavy 
steel hinges. 

The door swings open and a broad vaulted stairway 
leads down into the dim crypt. Under the Military Chapel 
at West Point, Mr. Goodhue built a crypt where the dis- 
tinguished military dead might lie in state. It is very suc- 
cessful, but its small proportions and cramped stair make it 
less impressive than this one. Here, the light filters through 
the single window above the altar, leaving the aisles dim and 
shadowy, except where the daylight streams down the stairs 
from the entrance. On either side of the chancel the aisles 
end in vaults which may some day be used as private tombs. 

The interior is almost austerely simple—but not at all 
severe. Only in the gleaming color of the roof, or in the 
splendor of the dossal, does one get an idea of how rich a 
jewel this church will eventually become. But it only needs 
the windows filled with good glass to realize the dream. 

The present windows are filled with inexpensive glass 
which was meant to be only temporary; but so well did Mr. 
D’Ascenzo do his work that the vicar fears it will be a long 
time before they are replaced by memorials. 

The plan is typically Gothic yet thoroughly modern. 
Practically the entire congregation sits in the broad nave 
with a clear view of the entire chancel. The aisles are car- 
ried to their logical conclusion being hardly more than a 
vassageway, though a few overflow seats are placed near 
the wall—placed outside the nave piers to give the nave its 
maximum seating capacity. And being merely passageways 
the roof is kept very low. ‘This lowness of the side aisles 
adds tremendously to the scale and dignity of the nave, both 
from the inside and from the street. 
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Again with the idea in mind that the modern congre- 
gation wishes both to hear and see all that goes on in the 
chancel, the transepts are kept shallow but very wide, being 
two entire bays and again the aesthetic result justifies the 
logical design for the beautiful central shaft that supports 
the intermediate truss is not only very effective in itself but 
breaks up what might otherwise be a monotonous side wall. 

There is no triumphal arch or architectural break at 
the chancel, the timber roof running through without varia- 
tion from the west window to the altar. 

This roof is one of the most striking of the church’s 
many beautiful features, as the effect is practically unique 
in’America. It is of the hammerbeam type of open timber 
roof and its many repeated trusses and rich wood tracery give 
an effect of great length to the building. Elaborately dec- 
orated in the primitive colors, black, white, red, blue and 
gold, the effect is impressive and while brilliant in itself, 
it harmonizes with the rest of the interior and gives the 
warmth of tone needed to set off the stone of the walls below. 

Extending around the edifice at the base of the ceiling, 
on a line with the top of the hammerbeams, is the Nicene 
creed painted on a gold ground in the quaint black letter of 
the fourteenth century. Above the text is an elaborately 
carved brattishing in gold. On the ends of the hammerbeams 
are shields bearing the heraldic devices of the Metropolitan 
Sees of the Anglican Church. And with these are included 
the arms of the American dioceses of Missouri and Wash- 
ington; and, at the extreme ends of the roof, both east and 
west, may be seen the rose and the thistle, emblematic of 
the English and Scottish churches, from which the American 
Church is descended. 

The trusses supported by the hammerbeams are dec- 
orated with running bands of Gothic ornament and the 
curved surfaces of the tracery are gilded. “The purlins that 
bear the weight of the rafters are ornamented with a design 
of red and white, while the decoration of the rafters alter- 
nates in color and design. “The patterns, while Gothic in 
effect, are really all modern, worked out especially for their 
present position to be seen only from a considerable distance. 
They blend beautifully together, giving a subdued gleaming 
richness on bright days and on cloudy days the soft splendid 
color of old Sicilian roofs. 

In the extreme east end, the vaulted ceiling, with its 
ground of blue- and stars of gold, is emblematic of the 
Heavenly kingdom. In the centre is the symbol of the 
Trinity in the form of three stars of great magnitude, the 
rays interlacing. The smaller stars on either side contain 
the emblems of the Archangels, St. Michael, St. Raphael, 
St. Gabriel, St. Uriel, and of the Evangelists, St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, St. Luke and St. John. The border of this great 
panel is of black, red and gold and is quite similar in motif 
to the ornament on the under side of the purlins in the 
main ceiling. The decoration was designed by Thomas Ball. 

Despite its beauty, this roof has provoked some dis- 
cussion and even criticism on the part of those who were 
privileged to see it before the church was finished. Certain 
it is that elaborate polychrome work of this nature has been 
hitherto unknown in the new world north of Spanish 
America. Nevertheless, there is positive proof that nearly if 
not quite, all of the Mediaeval roofs were so treated; and 
not only the roof but also the whole of the structure, inside 
and out, of which it formed a part. 

The timber trusses of England, particularly those of 
Norfolkshire, which form the model and precedent for this 
one of the Intercession, are now in almost every case, bereft 


of more than a faint glimmering of what their glory must 
have been. Cawston, Lynn, Hitchin, to name but three, are 
now in effect a grayish white, but it is perfectly well known 
that the patterning is still faintly visible and traces of color 
are to be found in their every recess and cranny. The few 
critics of the Intercession roof might, therefore, be better 
satisfied if the whole were sand blasted until the color and 
gold had almost disappeared, but such frank imitation of 
antiquity seems hardly ethical and had best be left to the 
commercial decorators. 

The treatment of the piers between the clerestory win- 
dows is also new to this country, though the idea is seen in 
some of the modern ecclesiastical work in England. On 
either side of the shaft supporting the roof truss the wall 
falls back to the window. This slope continues up to and 
behind the clerestory arch, giving a shadow between this 
arch and the tracery of the windows. The clerestory arch 
again brings the wall back to its normal plane; and from 
this surface the roof cornice starts. This arrangement not 
only allows of the maximum light from a window of given 
size but reduces the apparent weight of the piers between 
the windows. ‘The result is certainly interesting, and by 
very simple means gives an added play of light and richness 
to the walls, 

The texture of these walls is worth notice. The cement 
is applied in a thin coat directly to the stonework, and is 
almost as irregular as the wall behind it. 

The vestibule screen and gallery front is perhaps not 
as successful as the rest of the furniture for it is only when 
one is close to it that the richness of the carving is realized. 
This is not true of the screens that shut off the morning 
chapel. One may quarrel with the composition, but they 
present a beautiful texture seen from any part of the build- 
ing. The handling of the Biblical scenes is admirable. They 
are highly conventionalized and carved in very flat relief; 
and are in perfect scale with the flowing tracery above. The 
craftsmanship of the woodwork is perhaps the most success- 
ful in the church, Messrs. Irving & Casson having executed 
the designs with a sympathy and freshness very difficult to 
find. 

The Morning Chapel* is a spot of flamboyant richness, 
recalling the beautiful chantries of Winchester and Ely. It 
has an elaborately groined fan vault whose interlacing ribs 
spring from four corbels, each formed by two shields bear- 
ing symbols and connected by a ribbon. Each intersection 
is caught by bosses carrying symbols of various female saints. 
From the center of each vault hangs a splendid silver chan- 
delier similar to those in the church, though of course much 
smaller. The chapel is furnished with English rush-bottom 
chairs each with a rush-bottom French church kneeler in 
front of it. 

A cord protects the sanctuary, where all the richness 
is concentrated in one gorgeous spot. This is a wonderful 
triptych, most elaborately carved, that fairly shimmers in 
subdued gold and color. ‘The beautiful painting of the 
visitation of the magi is by Taber Sears. 

Chairs instead of pews are used in the church nave. 
Though the chairs rest on wood the aisles are paved with 
irregular slabs of “Old European” slate. ‘This slate floor 
varies from a dull gray green to a purple tone. Mr. E. J. 
Johnson took special interest in getting out this slate to make 
a floor exactly in accordance with the architect’s wishes. 

The coronas of light give the church a soft glow with- 


*Unfortunately this chapel could not be photographed for the present article. The plates 


will appear in a later number of ARCHITECTURE. 
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out being at all dazzling. Like the woodwork, while the 
effect is very rich it is only when they are examined closely 
that their full beauty is seen for they are of half polished 
steel, damascened with gold. 

The chancel is almost completely furnished—which 
means much in a church of this size—and after so many 
chancels of black walnut and “Flemish” oak, this one with 
its natural unfilled, unstained and silvery woodwork gives 
cause for rejoicing. The plan was very carefully studied 
and every detail arranged for celebrating the various offices 
of the church with dignity and reverence. Four steps lead 
up to the choir which is separated from the nave by a stone 
parapet. In front of this, on the Epistle side, is the pulpit. 

The pulpit of the old church was a memorial which it 
was desired to retain. ‘The two carved panels from this 
were built into the present pulpit, and somewhat determined 
its general form. On the Gospel side, convenient to the 
vicar’s stall and his reading pew, the lectern rests on the 
stone parapet. Below in a small niche are two symbolic 
figures of the old and the new dispensation. The lectern 
itself is of wrought steel, double for the two books, and has 
sconces on either side for tapers. 

There are three rows of stalls on either side of the 
choir. The first row rests directly on the floor, the others 
being stepped. The last or topmost row are canopied indi- 
vidual stalls, their hinged seats having proper misericords 
attached to the under side. “These are not carved with the 
playful fancies so interesting in old work. ‘The arms that 
separate the stalls, however, are carved. 

The chancel floor is of varied color marbles, tiles and 
slate, so effective as to suggest the tesselated pavements of 
Italy. It grows richer as it approaches the altar, the step 
ot which are of alternately green and yellow marble. 

The great organ, with its elaborate cases, fills two bays 


above the stalls on the north side —its tiers of pipes and 
rows of trumpets suggesting the organs of Spain. Opposite, 
let into the wall is a pierced stone screen, enclosing a singing 
or nun’s gallery to be used in case women’s voices or stringed 
instruments are wanted to supplement the regular choir on 
festivals. In the string course above this are some 14 bosses 
in the form of singing angels. 

The altar together with its fittings—the crowning 
feature of the whole church—is approached by three more 
steps, making eleven from the nave. The permanent altar 
(though not now in place) will be unique in that it will 
contain relics gathered from many places of historical and 
religious interest. “The mensa will be made from stone 
brought from Golgotha itself. There are also relics from 
ancient English and French shrines, as well as a piece of 
marble from the old pavement before the tomb of St. Peter 
in Rome. The altar is enshrined within its dossal and rid- 
dels and crowned by a splendid tester, which covers both 
altar and officient. The dossal is of rich brocade and is 
framed between two elaborately carved and gilded Gothic 
piers. These support the tester and from them the riddels 
project at right angles. These in turn are supported by 
riddel posts, surmounted by angels bearing tapers, placed 
just beyond the face of the altar. The whole forms, per- 
haps, the one complete altar in this country built in the 
correct ancient English fashion. 

The Chapel of the Intercession is the result of a unique 
form of competition. Some years ago in a number of the 
‘Architectural Record, devoted to the work of Cram, Good- 
hue & Ferguson, Montgomery Schuyler suggested that the 
firm was so uncommercial as to sometimes compete against 
itself and this was done in the case of the Chapel of the 
Intercession where the Boston and New York offices each 
submitted drawings. 


MISTAKES ARCHITECTS MAKE 
BY CHARLES EF. WHITE, Jr. 


This article appeared in “ Building Progress,” a house organ, and is so apt that it should be read by all architects 


HE career of every architect, like that of other pro- 
fessional or business men, is usually fraught with 
mistakes, more or less petty most of them, but never- 
theless important enough to be worthy of correction. ‘This 
is especially true during those early years when the young 
architect first establishes himself in business. It is then that 
he comes up against the business side of his profession for 
the first time. He comes into personal contact with clients, 
contractors, salesmen for material and supply houses, and 
estimators who call daily to figure on new work. All this 
is new to the youthful architect. No matter how much he 
has come in contact with these business men while draftsman 
in the employ of another architect, conditions are very much 
changed .as soon as the young man goes into independent 
practice. 

If the ideal “big man” is one who can be approached 
easily by any business man, then the “little man” is 
the young architect who shuts himself up in his private 
office and refuses to see contractors or salesmen. The temp- 
tation to do this—to shut oneself up—is considerable, for 
nothing requires greater application and individual absorp- 
tion than the every-day work of the architect. . In- 
terruptions are annoying, and for this reason some architects 
are well-nigh unapproachable save through certain channels 


considerably bound by red tape. Yet in most cases this is a 


mistake. ‘The architect who is too busy to see the rank and 
file of salesmen, contractors, and solicitors calling upon him 
misses something—something necessary to the well rounding 
of his career. Contact with contractors is of great moment 
to every architect. There is much to learn from the expe- 
rience of these men,—so much that older architects have said 
without hesitation that they owe much of their practical 
knowledge of building to contractors. 


In an Eastern city a few weeks ago a business man 
called upon a certain young architect (whom he had not 
met) on a matter that might prove extremely advantageous 


to the latter. He had no cards with him, nor did the steno- 

grapher ask his name. “Mr. Johnson is busy,” she said, after 

passing into the private office to consult her employer. 
“Very well, I’ll wait,” replied the man. 


Ten minutes went by—then fifteen minutes, but there 
was nothing doing. In the meantime the impatient caller 
could hear scraps of conversation drifting through the open 
door. It was evident that Mr. Johnson had a friend with 
him, for an animated conversation on golf filtered through 
the open door. 


After a delay of considerable more time the visitor was 
finally admitted to Mr- Johnson’s presence; but he did not 
broach his business to the younger man; he decided that the 
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man he needed for the work he had in mind must be a man 
of another caliber. 

In another big city where several architects have gained 
world-wide fame a quiet little man one day walked into the 
office of a well-known architect and asked to see him. “Mr. 
Rose is very busy,” said the office boy. ‘Will any one 
else do?” 

“No, I'd like to see him personally,” replied the other. 
“Just ask Mr. Rose when he can see me.” Evidently Mr. 
Rose could hear what was said, for “Oh, have him see me 
to-morrow” was heard in impatient tones from the open door 
of the private office. 

When “to-morrow” came the quiet little man walked 
into the office of another architect. “I’d like to see Mr. 
Jones,” said he in his quiet voice to the stenographer. 

The stenographer vanished without question. ‘Cer- 
tainly, sir,’ said he, and, reappearing, “Mr. Jones will be 
pleased to see you,” said he. 

When the quiet little man walked out from Mr- Jones’ 
office he left with him a signed contract for plans, specifica- 
tions, and supervision on a big country residence which the 
quiet man (treasurer of one of the largest corporations in 
the United States) was building for a permanent home for 
himself and family. 

These are both true incidents, with the exception, of 
course, of the names. How many other architects, especially 
younger men, have made the same mistake? 

One of the most successful architects I have ever met, 
a man of middle age who has been in business for forty years, 
has his office arranged in this manner: Directly from the 
outside corridor one enters into a little reception hall with 
a wide-open door (leading to the private office) just opposite 
the corridor door. Just inside this doorway, in full view 
of everyone who enters, stands the desk of the “boss.”’ Any 
one can get to him at any time. ‘There are no frills in this 
office. Every part is devoted to business—indeed, the busi- 
ness efficiency of this office is well known throughout the 
city, to clients as well as contractors. 

I asked this architect if he lost a great deal of time 
talking to salesmen. “Certainly, sometimes,’ he replied, 
“but I discovered years ago that salesmen have as much to 
teach me as I have to teach them. It is to my interest and 
the interests of my clients that I be kept informed of every 
new device used in building as soon as it appears. Salesmen 
who call upon me are of great assistance to me. They know, 
usually, all the gossip of the building trades—which offices 
are busy and which are not—who got such and such con- 
tract—and a thousand other things, not only of general 
interest to me, but often of genuine help.” 

“Mr. wastes no time when he talks to salesmen,” 
said this architect’s stenographer when I questioned him. 
“He is so well known to all of them, and they are so pleased 
at the ease with which they can approach him, that they 
are careful to state their business quickly. I have no doubt,” 
he went on, “Mr. is better known to hundreds of con- 
tractors in this and nearby cities than any other architect. 
Much of his business comes through the influence of these 
same contractors, who often recommend him to prospective 
owners. Clients like to do business with him, too, and when 
it comes to draftsmen, why, they love him like a father; they 
will do anything for him.” 

Contractors are frequently up against it for lack of 
blueprints when they come to bid on a new building. Archi- 
tects, usually in a great hurry to get bids, sometimes have 
but half a dozen sets of blueprints, which they distribute to 


as many general contractors, forgetting that each general 
contractors may be obliged to take a half-dozen sub-bids. 
Often this makes it impossible for general contractors to 
take competitive sub-bids, with the result that each bid is 
higher than it would be if the architect furnished them with 
more blueprints. Sub-bids frequently vary as much as ten 
per cent. on the same job. Careful competition among sub- 
bidders is bound to secure lower prices, greatly to the owner’s 
advantage if his architect would be just a little more liberal 
in providing sufficient blueprints. 

Another criticism sometimes made of the architect by 
contractors is that the quality of blueprints is often very poor. 
Any superintendent who has been on a job and tried to read 
figures and dimension lines on a blueprint which has bleached 
out almost white will agree with me in the poor quality of 
blueprints frequently furnished. 

Sometimes serious mistakes on the job are made by incor- 
rect reading of illegible figures. Remember, the mason must 
get his lines accurately, often working to fractions of an inch 
so it is up to architects to give him legible plans to work 
from. 

Linen blueprints would be ideal, but they are almost 
prohibitive in cost. A very satisfactory substitute lies in 
using heavy paper, carefully printed with clean white lines 
on a strong blue ground—just such prints as anybody can 
make with first-class materials when proper time is taken 
for printing and washing. 

An excellent way to preserve blueprints and prevent 
them from becoming torn on the job is to mount the set used 
there on heavy cardboard, each sheet separately. 

Examine two sets of plans turned out by any two archi- 
tects and you will find great variation in the way details are 
drawn. In the office of a certain architect who does resi- 
dence work exclusively an interesting fact recently developed. 
About a year ago plans for a residence were made and bids 
taken. As frequently happens, the bids were so high that 
the owner decided to wait over a season, thinking he might 
get lower bids. When the next year came around orders 
were given to take new bids and the architect got out his 
drawings to look them over before having new blueprints 
made. He noticed that few details were included in the 
drawings—so few, in fact, that he wondered how such a set 
of plans ever got out of his office until he remembered how 
hurriedly they had been made. A set of inch-scale details 
was immediately drawn up and included in the plans—simple 
drawings showing designs of millwork and special features 
in the construction. 

When bids came in once more the architect was aston- 
ished to find prices lower than they had been the first time, 
notwithstanding the brisk advance in cost of building 
materials. Upon investigation he found that the lower bids 
were the result of the new details. Contractors who figured 
the first time, not understanding just how the house was to 
be built (owing to incomplete drawings) had been afraid 
to figure close, but as soon as they saw the illuminating new 
details, they could figure more accurately. 

Details are important items in plans, and architects who 
neglect to prepare details until contracts are let frequently 
unintentionally make work cost more than it should. Even 


,a few quarter-inch scale details showing special features of 


construction are very useful to the contractor in figuring. 

Details of cabinets, cupboards, inside and outside trim should 

always be included, and this method may be depended upon 

to procure for the owner a closer figure than when details 
(Continued page 49) 
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LaFarge & Morris, Architects. 


DETAIL, EXHIBIT ROOM, YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., NEW YORK. 
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PLANS, CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION, TRINITY PARISH, NEW YORK. 


Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects 


GRILL ROOM, THE BILTMORE, NEW YORK. 
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Warren & Wetmore, Architects. 
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Foyer and Office. 


Vestibule. 


THE BILTMORE, NEW YORK. Warren & Wetmore, Architects. 
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Foyer, Ball Room. 


THE BILTMORE, NEW YORK. Warren & Wetmore, Architects. 
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ACCEPTED COMPETITIVE DESIGN, MUNICIPAL BUILDING, PITTSBURGH. Palmer, Hornbostel & Jones and Edw. B Lee, Architects. 
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ACCEPTED COMPETITIVE DESIGN, MUNICIPAL BUILDING, PITTSBURGH. 


Palmer, Hornbostel & Jones and Edw. B. Lee, Architects. 
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(Continued from page 37) 
are omitted and contractors have to “guess at” what the 
architect wants. When they do “guess,” you may depend 
upon it contractors “‘guess” high enough to escape any pos- 
sible loss to themselves. 

The same criticism made about plans may be made 
about specifications. Ambiguous statements—vague clauses 
not clear in meaning or which seem to contradict the plans, 
usually alarm contractors who do not know precisely what 
the architect is driving at. Then the contractor tacks on a 
few dollars more as a “factor of safety,’’ and the owner pays 
more for his building than he ought to. 

Vague specifications difficult of interpretation are not 
conducive to good workmanship from the contractor’s em- 
ployees. The workman on the job is too busy to ponder 
very long over incomplete specifications—nor is he a mind- 
reader who can understand what was in the architect’s mind 
when the specifications were written. 

If architects really wish to help their friends the con- 
tractors, they should also correct an abuse that often causes 
contractors much concern—and that is procrastination in 
preparing full-size details. Every contractor knows how 
busy most architects are, and they appreciate how hard it is 
to get full-size details out promptly; nevertheless, so many 
jobs are seriously delayed by this cause (and so frequently 
the delay is blamed entirely to the contractor) it is only fair 


NOVELTY 


to say that this delinquency should be corrected by 
architect ambitious to be perfectly “‘square.”’ 


every 


Just as soon as the contract for a building is let archi- 
tects ought to follow up with a complete set of full-size 
details. Prompt service in this regard will do much to pre- 
vent delay, Sir Architect, and every contractor will vote you 
a “gentleman.” 


Another thing that makes the biggest kind of hit with 
contractors is promptness is issuing certificates as soon as 
they are due. Nothing pleases any of us more than to receive 
money immediately it is due, yet it is surprising how dilatory 
some architects are in giving certificates, frequently causing 
contractors to wait for their money dav after day. 


Some architects make it a special practice to issue certi- 
ficates immediately they are due, whether contractors ask 
for them or not. All contractors like to do business with 
such. Indeed, I have no doubt thei work is let at lower 
prices than the work of other less accommodating architects 
—and, no doubt, they have less trouble on the job. 

The every-day relations between architects and contrac- 
tors are made much pleasanter when both sides are careful 
to do their work promptly and efficiently. Mistakes are 
made—will always be made, of course, but a little care elim- 
inates most of them, and we find the world a pleasanter place 
in which to live and our work becomes less perplexing: 


IN DESIGN 


i BY THOS. S. RICHARDSON 


It is spurious novelty that offends. 


To take a classic capital and turn volutes upside-down and make a medley 


of old time arrangement may be a feat of architectural jugglery; but it pleases none, it interests no one. 


N the beautiful process of endosmosis, nature selects, from 
crude formative substances, material fitted for incor- 
poration into the living protoplasm. The action bears some 
comparison with the working of the intellect on the highest 
plane of design. From the storehouse of the memory, novel 
form is produced, as the outcome of a selective, refining pro- 
cess. The act is, of necessity, effected unconsciously. A 
designer, under the influence of an overflowing afflatus, his 
mind concentrated on present effort, does not, knowingly, 
refer to the past. Should he need to do so, he is yet in lead- 
ing strings; he has not grown out of his long clothes, but 
runs, now and again, to nurse Precedent for guidance in his 
perplexities. 

The distinction between real and spurious novelty in 
design resembles that between a powerful, discriminating, 
dominant brain and an intellect enfeebled and which has 
never risen to its full capabilities and power. In the former 
case, we obtain novelty as the result of a milling and selec- 
tive process, unconsciously, as we have seen. Old form is 
passed through a refinery. It is subjected to, the fire of 
thought; and out of the crucible arises that which we call 
novel design. Such novelty is unwitting. True beauty was 
the quest; the apparent novelty is something incidental. It 
was not sought. In the other way, the novelty is of that 
order which we have all long known as “for its own sake’ — 
a very good expression, since it is certainly for no one else’s. 
None want it, excepting the ‘‘designer.” We all welcome 
originality in design, where such is really beautiful; but if 
this is not forthcoming, we much prefer the continual repe- 
tition of old beauty, day in and day out—just as we look for 
sunrise and sunset nightly, for the reappearing starry host 
year by year, for seed time and harvest, and the full-tide 
glory of honeysuckle and wild rose. They that sigh for 


mere novelty ignore the fact that old sights and sounds, and 
the repetition of old acts and performances, are half the 
charm of life, and that Nature gives us variety chiefly by 
the showing of old things under constantly varying condi- 
tions and circumstances. We think that there is but one 
Parthenon; in effect, there are an infinite number—from the 
time of gray dawn, round the clock, to set of sun. With 
good old Pegotty, instead of hankering for so-called novelty, 
we should take things more as we find them. We cannot 
invent new forms to supplant cube and sphere; and, sur- 
rounded on all sides by straight lines, segmental curves, and 
rectangles, every true and square stone block, every new 
turned billiard-ball strikes the eye as a thing of beauty; while 
the cunning jeweller rings changes on circle, square, and 
triangle, as the bases of his bijouterie and love-tokens. 

It is spurious novelty that offends. To take a Classic 
capital and turn volutes upside-down, and make a medley 
of old-time arrangement may be a feat of architectural jug- 
glery; but it pleases none, it interests no one. If it does not 
ultimately disgust the author of the abortion, he must be 
far gone indeed to the bad. ‘The details of contemporary 
architecture may be an exact reproduction of precedent; 
maybe precedent modified by intelligent study—honest en- 
deavor to fit the part to its new purpose; a remembrance, 
reproducing that which we have seen somewhere, gleaned 
from the tablets of memory. Or it may be a parody, or the 
mere product of a brain striving to produce beauty—and not 
novelty—for its own sake, and that without definite reference 
to precedent or tradition. “These several methods may inter- 
mesh and overlap; but if classification may thus seem hope- 
less, there is yet always, on the one hand, the result of 
thought and endeavor, and, on the other, that which 
we need not trouble even to designate. 
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Of such methods that we have likened to the endosmosic 
process stands on the most exalted plane. All must neces- 
sarily study precedent; but whereas, on the one hand, the 
brain in a mere warehouse—a kind of auxiliary store to the 
sketch-and-note book—on the other, old facts are sublimed, 
so to speak, and design becomes something as truly de novo 
as anything can be under the sun. Of such design we com- 
monly say that it is the result of working “on principle.” 
The phrase, while meaning everything, does not greatly assist 
in practice; for, if we advise the architectural student to 
design on principle, we are as though proposing that some- 
one should build without material, but with a plethora of 
line and plummet. We might almost as well advise one 
ignorant of the art of navigation to find his way across the 
ocean with a compass. Given the knowledge of matter-of- 
fact seamanship and practical ship-working in all its details, 
compass, chronometer, and sextant will lead into safe haven. 

Study of old work, then, is in all cases truly a sine qua 
non; and it has long been observed that the most original 
work is done by those who have most largely studied the 
work of others. We may gain some idea of how this arises 
by study of particular instances. If we find that an archi- 
tect has made a quite unusually profound study of Early 
English capitals, that which he will produce in his practical 
design will not be literal copy of any special example, but— 
he having become master, not only of form, but also of style 
principles—something ideal, a sublimation, as we have called 
it, of the old into new. That which emerges from his brain, 
if he has a trained eye and hand, will be no mere copy, nor 
even memorizing, but something truly novel, just because 
he did not knowingly copy anything. 


WILSON’S AWNING BLINDS 


HEY are the most practical and 
satisfactory solution of the awn- 
ing problem yet devised. 


They admit the air but exclude the sun. 


They pull up out of sight when desired. 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO. 
3 West 29th St., New York 


Also Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Shutters and Wood and 
Steel Rolling Doors and Partitions. 
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Eye strain and headache or Eye Comfort? 


Eye Comfort Lighting — 
the only light that 
protects the eyes 


A nervous eye strain as shown by the contrac- 
tion of the eye pupil is caused by brilliant exposed 
light sources which not only destroy the lines and 
perspective of your work, but place your clients 
under a nervous eye strain. 


Lighting from concealed sources by either in- 
direct or direct lighting appliances is now generally 
recognized as the correct practice. Modern brilliant 
light sources are making concealed lighting neces- 
sary. We are pioneers in the movement for con- 
cealed lighting. 


Eye Comfort 
Lighting System 


Eye Comfort Lighting is essentially indirect light- 
ing. The bare tungsten lamps are always hidden in 
opaque silvered mirror X-Ray Eye Comfort Reflect- 
ors. Whether the enclosing, decorative bowl is of 
glass, metal, silk-lined wicker or what not is a 
matter of decoration only. 


The Eye Comfort 
Lighting System concerns 
itself chiefly with the pro- 
duction of a clear, glare- 
less light, spread uniformly 
over the room—ample for 
every purposeand healthy 
for your eyes. 


We specialize in illu- 
mination from concealed 
sources in every kind of 
Indirect and Direct Light- 
ing. 


Send today for booklets, 
“Correct Practice in Control 
of Light,’’ and ‘‘The Light- 
ing of the Home.’”” 


National X-Ray Reflector Company 
General Offices, 245 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
New York Offices, Craftsman Bldg., 2 East 39th Street 
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